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the early months of 1925 the Prime Minister halted his army while the hills round teemed with the preparations of the enemy.
Mr. Baldwin was one of the few people who realised not only the inevitability of the conflict but the magnitude of the problem that confronted the country. He knew that events represented the doom of a system that for him had laid its foundations in the fertile plain of the Severn. He saw capital and labour forging heedlessly to an economic impasse. He understood the situation economically because he had witnessed every stage in its early development. He was as ignorant of the political development as he would shortly prove incapable of dealing with its fundamental and political aspects. He possessed no definite idea on the relationship of industry to civilisation generally. Nevertheless, he could be considered ahead of every other man in public life in being timid of a cataclysm which he doubted the capacity of human ability to avert.
He had seen fathoms deeper than the bumptious optimism of Sir Alfred Mond who in 1923 had impertinently railed against what must be considered the profounder political understanding of Mr. Philip (now Lord) Snowden. In an attack on Socialism he had vaunted:
"I am extremely glad that the mask is off at last. It is a dean issue between Individualism and Socialism, a clean issue of private ownership against national ownership, a clean issue as to the right of the individual to the reward of his labour and his enterprise."
Mr. Baldwin at least knew that the Socialist movement went deeper than these shallow confessions of Capitalism suggested. Socialism was not fighting individualism but the slavery that the economic crisis might bring at any moment to the individual worker; not private ownership but the anonymous ownership of the big combine; not the right of individual to receive the rewards of his enterprise>